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plain that “the former days are not like unto 
these;”’ that the fidelity to truth and the steadfast- 
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tion has viewed its own state very much as we 


do ours—thai they, too, have complained “ that 


condition, taken in connexion with the circum- 


stance that the writer considered it applicable to 
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whole conversation and course of life, in eating, and abetting such heady, loose, contentious and THE GOOD CONSCIENCE 

in drinking, in putting on apparel, and in what- disorderly persons as would join with them; thus TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF GUIZOT. 

soever els : or take in hand, that all may hardening themselves, and provoking the Lord to 

b . ro “ - °G i “5 Sa eae ‘l es belied oe ae ¢ heart A band of robbers had secretly entered a pro- 
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And let not any deceive and hurt themselves them, as to work them by degrees from discon- 


with a false plea, saying I will be lett to my lib- 
erty; I have freedom to do, wear so and 
and religion stands not in cloths, &c. For 
that liberty which the worldly spirit leads into, is 
not indeed the true liberty, but is a and 
feigned liberty, which leads into true and real 
bondage. And though religion stands not sim- 
ply in cloths, yet true religion stands in that 
which sets a bound and limit to the mind with 
respect to cloths, as well as to other things. 
that where there is a running out into excess and 
vanity in apparel, that is a certain indication and 
token that the mind is got loose, and bath cast 
off the yoke, and is broke away from its due sub- 
jection to that Divine Power, in which the true 
religion stands. 

Great hath been the hurt which the enemy 
hath done in this day, by leading into a false free- 
dom, and crying up a wrong liberty; for under 
this pretence have crept in great disorders, some 
ranning out one Way, and some another; 
mixing in marriages with the world’s 
some going to the priest to be married. And 
many and unclean spirits have shrouded 
thernselves under this plausible pretence of being 
left to their liberty, unto whom Truth’s order is 
irksome and uneasy; and they kick against it, 
and call it imposition, because it checks their 
licentious liberty. ‘Therefore all who join with 
their plea, examine and try what liberty it is ye 
claim and stand for; for the true liberty is not in- 
consistent with the cross of Christ, nor repug- 
nant to his yoke, but agrees with it, and is ob- 
tained through it, and maintained by it. And 
none whom the Son hath made free indeed, wil! 
or can plead or make use of that liberty, in oppo- 
sition to any means which the God of order hath 
appointed, or set up in his church for the keep- 
ing out confusion, disorder And 
hereby all may take a right measure, and may 
certainly know what kind of liberty that is which 
some have so hotly contended for, in opposition 
to that necessary and commendable order which 
God hath led his people into, and which the ene- 
my, in his agents, labors so hard to lead them 
out of. For the enemy well knows, that the ten- 
dency and service thereof, is to detect and dis- 
cover his secret workings, and to bring his deeds 
to light and judgment; and therefore he strives 
with might and maim to overturn it, crying out 
through his instruments, Away with your order; 
let every one be left to his liberty. By which seem- 
ingly fair and specious plea, not only the loose, 
disorderly, facttous spirits have been let up, and 
encouraged to greater boldness and licentious- 
ness, but some simple and well-meanimg Friends 
also, not seeing the design of Satan therein, have 
been misled thereby, and made use of by the 
enemy, and the more subtle of his instruments, 
to oppose the good order of Truth. ‘Thus hath 
the enemy wrought, and sought to lay waste the 
work of the Lord. But the Lord, magnified be 
his holy name, hath not been wanting to his peo- 
ple, who in sineerity of heart 
waited on him and trusted in him; 
along 
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80; 


false 


So 


some 
people, and 


loose 


and looseness. 


have diligently 
for he hath all 
raised up some whose eye he hath opened 
to see the design and working of the evil one, 
and whose spirits he hath engaged to stand up in 
a faithful testimony against him, contending for 
the way of Truth. Which when they in whom 
the enemy wrought perceived, and found they 
could not run over the heads of Friends, and car- 
ry things on as themselves pleased, they set them- 
selves, in a heady wilful spirit, to raise disturb- 
ances in meetings for business, by encouraging 


tent to prejudice, then to enmity, and so at length 
in divers places, to an open defection, apostacy 
and separation. * * * ” 

Therefore all Friends, watch against every 
temptation thereunto, as you love your lives, as 
you regard the good and eternal welfare of your 
souls; and let not the name, nor person of any 
man have power over you, to draw you aside, 
neither let in which, | 
know, these adversaries of Truth do not a little 
boast (though blessed be God, with little reason) 
but remember that Jeroboam of old bad ten 
tribes out of twelve to cry up his separate altar; 
notwithstanding which, he is branded to posteri- 
ty in the holy record with this brand, * Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.”’—2 
Kings, xiv. 24. * Therefore let not any follow a 
multitude to do evil.”’—Exod. xxii. 2. * But 
all follow that which is good, both ameng your- 
selves and to all men.’’-—1 Thess. v. 15. 
Friends, 


numbers sway with you; 


For 
you kuow whither the broad way leads, 
and what it is the wide gate opens into, which the 
many go in at; but keep ye to the straight gate, 
and walk ye on in the narrow way, for in it is 
safety, and at the end of it everlasting happiness. 

But Friends, because of the straightness of this 
gate, and the narrowness of this way, some that 
lave attempted to walk in it, are grown weary 
of it, and have sought out another way, a way 
which (Jeroboam like) they have devised of their 
own hearts, wherein they may have more room, 
more scope, more company, ease in the flesh, w 
liberty to the flesh, and all without control. And 
this | am satisfied, hath not been the least motive 
to the separation in this day, as it was the greatest 
in days past; though some that have been drawn 
into it, may not perhaps see the ground upon 
which it was undertaken. But the Lord hath 
opened an eye in many which sees the rise and 
ground, entrance and end of this libertine spirit 
aud its work. And this eye will the Lord daily 
open more and more in ail, that diligently and in 
sincerity wait upon hin. Therefore all Friends 
every where, who have not yet a clear sight and 
a thorough understanaing of the nature and work 
design and drift of this dividing spirit, wait, 1 
beseech you, in simplicity of heart and lowliness 
of mind unto the Lord, and keep to the measure 
of the grace you have received from him; and suf: 
fer not your minds to be swayed or biased by any 
person: il kindne ss, natural affection, relation, kin- 
dred or acquaintance, but stand single and open 
to the Lord, not joining to nor any way counte- 
nancing that which the testimony of ‘Truth, in the 


arisings of the heavenly life, and breakings forth 
of the divine 


power through any goes forth 
against. So will your present standing be safe, 


and you be preserved out of the snares of this in- 
sinuating and treacherous spirit: and the Lord, 
in bis appointed time, as ye abide with him, will 
open your understandings further, and give you 
i clearer sight of that which at present you do 
not fully see, and thereby bring you to that cer- 
tainty and assurance, which, blessed be his name, 
he hath brought many unto. ° ° 

Your 
the unchangeable ‘Truth, 

THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
The 24th of the Second Month, 1686. 
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Whatever is necessary for us to know and be- 
lieve, to hope for and practice in order to, salva- 
tion, is fully contained in the Holy Scriptures. — 
R. Nelson on Festivals and Feasts. 


, who had not been seen there since. 


faithful friend in the love and service of 


forced open. ‘The robbers had played their part 
with so much skill and success, that they had in 
every case escaped detection. ‘They directed their 
attacks to the houses of the most wealthy, and 
chose the most favorable hours for the execution 
of their plans, first entering those houses whose 
inhabitants retired early to rest, and afterwards 
those in which later hours were kept. It was 
evident that they were well informed, well direct- 
ed, and that facility was given them to enter and 
to leave the town by the windows or roofs of 
some houses on the ramparts, where traces of 
them had been discovered. One of those houses 
was inhabited by a carpenter named Benoit, on 
whom suspicion strongly fell; for he had but 
lately come to live in the town, and was very lit- 
le known. Besides this, he had a gloomy ex- 
pression of countenance, which repelled people; 
his brows were dark and closely knit, and he had 
a long scar across his face. He scarcely ever 
spoke, even to his wife, to whom he was other- 
wise a kind husband; though it must be confess- 
ed that his taciturnity, and his dislike of repeating 
the same thing twice, inspired her with a little 
awe, so that the gossips of the neighbourhood 
greatly pitied Madame Benoit. He never beat 
his son Silvester, but he did not allow him to be 
disobedient or to argue; and though he was but 
seven years old, he made him work; and the little 
boys who saw Silvester run off to his work when 
he observed his father coming, were afraid of him, 
and called him ‘the wicked Benoit.’ Finally, it 

was known that Benoit had followed various call- 
ings; that he had been a soldier, that he had seen 
a great deal of the world, and must consequently 
have met with many adventures; but as he never 
related any stories, it was concluded that he could 
have nothing good to relate. [rom the time that 
suspicion fell on him, every little incident was 
collected that could tend to confirm it. He had 
never been in the habit of frequenting public- 
houses, and it was remarked that he had been at 
one the day preceding the robbery; that he was 
drinking and conversing familiarly with two ill- 
looking men, who did not belong to the town, and 
A neighbor 
declared that, having gone to the window at eleven 
o’clock on the night of the robbery, Benoit’s door, 
which was usually shut at nine o'clock, was half 
open, though there was no light in the shop. At 
length they proceeded to examine the place by 
which it was suspected the robbers had entered, 
and where a silver spoon, supposed to have been 
stolen by them, had been picked up. It was ex- 
actly opposite a garret window in Benoit’s house: 
they perceived also a bit of cord hanging from the 
window, which had probably served to fasten a 
ladder; they even discovered the marks of the 
ladder, and the print of men’s feet under the win- 
dow. From all these circumstances, Benoit was 
apprehended and put in prison. He suffered him- 
self to be conducted there with the greatest com- 
posure, for he felt that he was innocent. ‘The 
occurrences which led to his apprehension were 
as follows: An old soldier named ‘Trappe, a com- 
rade of Benoit’s, had lately come and established 
himself as a hair-dresser in the town. He had 
on one occasion saved the life of Benoit when 
sorely pressed by the enemy, so that Benoit re- 
ceived him kindly, though he disliked his char- 
acter, and considered him a boasting liar, if nota 
rogue. 

The day before the robbery, ‘Trappe came to 
visit Benoit, and told him that two of their old 
eomrades, who had served in the same regiment, 
were passing through the town, and that he must 
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come and drink a bottle with them. He remind- 
ed him that it was the anniversary of the battle 
in which he had saved his life. Benoit scarcely 
knew how he could refuse the invitation, and 
wished even to pay his share, but they would not 
allow him. They endeavored to make him drink, 
and to make him talk, in hopes of getting infor- 
mation from him; for ‘Trappe and his companions 
formed part of the gang who were to enter the 
town that night. ‘They wished to make him drink 
that he might not hear what would happen in his 
house, or be in a less fit state to resist them: 
however, Benoit spoke but little, and only drank 
enough to make his head rather more heavy, and 
his sleep rather more sound, than usual. ‘The 
next morning he perceived that his shop door had 
been opened, which astonished him a good deal, 
as he was certain that he had fastened it on the 
previous evening. He went up stairs, and found 
that his garret window, which he had also se- 
cured, was open, and that a bag of beans which 
he had left there had been carried off. He did 
not say a word about all this, for it was not his 
custom to speak of things before he well under- 
stood them; but he thought a goud deal of the 
matter. On going out to his work, he found the 
whole town in a tumult; every one was talking 
of the robbery which had been committed during 
the night. It was reported that two suspicious- 
looking men were seen the day before in some of 
the public houses, and the one in which he had 
been with Trappe and his companions was parti- 
cularly mentioned. Ere long, he perceived that 
people avoided speaking before him, and that 
thev looked at him with suspicion. He recol- 
lected that when he left the public house on the 
previous evening, Trappe had followed him with 
a bottle in his hand, and went up stairs to the 
room in which his wife and son were, and that 
he made them drink two glasses of wine—most 
probably to intoxicate them; he also remembered, 
that having looked out of the window, just after 
Trappe went down stairs, he did not see him go 
out. From all these circumstances, he concluded 
that he must have concealed himself in the héuse, 
and that it was he who had opened the window 
and door for the robbers. He went in search of 
him, and taxed him with the fact. Trappe at first 
prenanien not to understand him, and then grew 
angry; but he was evidently agitated. ‘You saved 
my life,’ said Benoit, ‘and I do not wish to injure 
you; but if you have done this deed, be off, and 
never let me see you more, or | may bring you 
into trouble.’ ‘The next morning ‘Trappe disap- 
peared, and it was on that day that Benoit was 
arrested. He was asked whether it was he who 
had opened his window and door; to which he 
answered no. He was then asked if he knew by 
whom they were opened. He replied that he 
did not: in fact, he had no ce rtainty that it was 
Trappe. He was next asked whether there was 
any person he suspected; to which he replied 
that, as he was himself arrested on suspicion, his 
suspicions might cause another to be arrested who 


might be equally innocent, and that therefore, if 


he had any, he would not divulge them. In fine, 
he gave true answers to every question, but with- 
out any addition, or saying a word that could in- 
culpate ‘Trappe. W hen the examination was 
over, as there was no proof against Benoit, they 
were obliged to set him at liberty, though every 
one feit fully persuaded that it was he who had 
given admission to the robbers. He saw this by 
the manner in which they announced to him that 
he was free, and also by the conversation he heard 
in crossing the court; but it did not seem to affect 
him in the least. When he reached home, after 
having embraced his wife, who was overjoyed at 
his return, he embraced his son, and said calmly, 
‘Silvester, you will hear it said everywhere, that 
though [ have been acquitted, I am not the Jess a 


for 
ior it 
ohtened by 


rogue, and that it was | who opened the way 
the rubbers; but do not let that trouble 


will not last long.’ His wife was fri 


you, 


what he said, but would not believe it till she 
went out to receive the congratulations of her 
friends. Some turned their backs on her, others 


looked at her with compassion, and 
their shoulders, as much as to say, Poor woman! 
it is not her fault. Others told her what 
they thought about it. After having been insult- 
ed by three or four, she returned erying and sob- 
bing, and declared that she could not live any 
longer in that place, and that they must absolute- 
ly quit it. 

‘If I leave this,’ said Benoit, 
thing after me but a bad name.’ 

‘What good will it do you to remain here?’ 
asked his wife. 

‘1 will recover a good one.’ 

‘You will lose all your customers.’ 

‘No; for I will be the best workman in the 
town.’ 

‘There are good workmen besides yeu. 
will make you superior to them?’ 


‘When things are most difficult, it is only to 
take more trouble about them.’ 


shrugged 


ons 
again 


‘I shall leave no- 


What 


Benoit had some work in hand at the time he 
was apprehended; he completed it with so much 
prom ptitude and perfection, and at such a moder- 
ate charge, that those for whom he was working 
continued to employ him, although they had not 
a very good opinion of his character. He now 
determined to rise two hours earlier, and go to 
bed later, than he had been in the habit of doing, 
and also to work with greater assiduity, so that 
by seldom being obliged to hire workmen, he 
could make moderate charges, although he gave 
the very best timber and workmanship. By these 
means he not only retained his old customers, but 
gained new ones. 

He plainly perceived that he was still a sus- 
pected person, and that precaution was taken not 
to leave him by himself in a room: but this he 
took no further notice of than by a quiet smile.— 
But if, in passing through the streets, any one 
proposed to him to join in some wicked design, 
he gave him a look that prevented all desire to 
repeat it. 

He saw that his accounts were examined with 
peculiar care; but he made them out so clearly, 
so detailed, and so minute, that people ended by 
saying he was too particular. ‘No,’ 
say; ‘I know very well that you 
opinion of “me, and it is necessary 1! 
should be thoroughly convinced that I 
cheating you.’ 

A fire broke out in a house in the 
hood, and threatened to reach the 


he wo: 


Id 
ave a bad 
you 


am not 


natohhone 
néeiginoour- 
adjoinit 


}) rone; 


several workmen had endeavoured to cut off the 
communication; but all had abandoned it as being 
too hazardous. When Benoit arrived at the door 
of the threatened house, he saw that the servants 
were afraid of admitting him without their mas 


ter’s orders; but he pushed past them, and found 
his way, saying, “Tbe first thing is to save your 
house; you can afterwards see whether any thing 


is lost.’ He went up alone to the top of the house 


which had been deserted by every one. As he 
was crossing one of the rooms, he saw a watch 


upon a mantel-piece, which he put in his pocket, 
lest any one else should take it; but recollecting 
that he might perish in the enterprise, and th 
the watch was found on him, it 


would be sup- 
posed that he had stolen it, he hid it ta a hole in 


‘ 
i 


the wall. He then climbed to the place which 
had begun to take fire, cut through it with a hat- 
chet, and stopped all communication. As he was 
returning down stairs he met the master of the 
house, and showed him where he had concealed 


the watch. ‘I put it there,” said he, ‘bee 


yee ANY 


stuf t 


person could have taken it, and you would 
believed that it was I,’ 


nave 


So many proofs of honesty and sincerity in the 
regular conduct of Benoit, in which all the espio- 


nage of his neighbors could not detect a flaw, be- 
gan to make an impression in his favor. 
A man of great wealth came to settle in the 


neighborhood, for the purpose of building a large 
manufactory. He inquired for the best carpenter, 
and it was impossible not to point out Benoit.— 
He employed him, and was so much pleased 
his intelligence, bis zeal, and his integrity, that 
he declared it to be his conviction that Benoit 
could not be anything but an upright, honest man 
As he was a person of influence, this produced a 
great effect, and his reputation as a workman ex- 
tended through the province, and brought him a 
considerable increase of business; it made 
him acquainted with a great many influential per 
sons, and every one by whom he was employed 


with 


le 
aiso 


formed a good opinion of his character. He was 
no longer wate ad though he was still asked 


how it was that his window and door were found 
open for the passage of the robbers, many believ- 
ing that he knew. ‘The gentleman who had em- 
ployed him in the building of the manufactory, 
and who took a great interest in him, told him 
that he ought to try to explain that circumstance. 
‘I will leave it to the character I shall 
as an honest man, to make such an explanation 
needless,’ said Benoit. At length people began 
to think no more of the matter, and felt sure that 
he could have had no part in it. 


establish 


One of the robbers was taken some time after- 
wards, and related the whole circumstance. 

People came to congratulate Benoit. ‘What- 
ever I may have suflered from unjust suspicion,’ 
said he, ‘a good conscience enabled me to bear it, 
as I felt sure that one day all would be cleared 
up. I well knew that a just Providence would 
not long suffer that an honest man should pass 
for a rogue.’ 


RONGE AND THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 
The religious movements in Germany are 


attracting the attention of Christian professors 


throughout the world. ‘To those concerned for 


the great truths of christianity, it is interesting to 


know the nature of the agents employed, or pro- 


fessing to be employed in their promotion. ‘The 


following sketch is from the Dublin University 


Magazine: 





“It chances to the writer to be a resident, during 
the late sug: ‘ter, in Heidelberg, where this move- 
ment was at the time going on, and having ac- 
quired some knowledge of the language, his atten- 
tion was naturally attracted towards the subject 
as discussed in the current literature of the day. 
Magazines, pamphlets and newspapers, al) teemed 
Wi t one absorbing subject; if you joined a 
party of grave professors chatting in the street, 
their topic of conversation was sure to be the 
great Catholic movement; if you looked in at the 
Cassino, the subject of discourse was the same; 

t the lady’s tea table, and in the professor’s study, 
in the shop of the artisan, and on the promenade 
of fashion, you heard of nothing else; and this 
excitement, which had been going on so long, 
length reached its acma, when it was announced 
by placards upon the walls, and in the leading 
journals, that the great reformer himself was about 
to pay the town a visit, and that a new church, o1 

certain day, was to be opened by him in pers 

Having duly provided myself with a ticket, | re- 
pairea at an € arly hour to the « hedr ¢ 
“1 sist,’ which had en ry the 
Lutheran Church for the oceasion; services had 


ly commenced when I ar 
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I shall not easily forget the scene which met my 
eye upon entering the gallery of this cathedral; 
it was filled to overflowing—the very aisles were 
crowded, and the eager and devoted looks of the 
congregation, as they bent forward to gaze upon 
the simple and unpretending figure of the priest, 
who, clothed in a black robe, and with his hands 
meekly folded before him, stood in front of the 
altar, Was most impressive. Wreathed from pillar 
to pillar, and around the pulpit and altar, were 
garlands of beautiful flowers, to which the morn- 
ing sun, struggling through the thick painted win- 
dows, imparted a tinge of gold; and when the vast 
congregation rising began to chant a hymn, the 
full and solemn train of music pealing from the 
organ, the magnificent chorus swelled by a thou- 
sand voices—all were calculated to inspire the 
casual spectator with feelings not easily described. 
But when the music ceased, when the prayer was 
over, and when, amid breathless silence, the man 
whose fame had already filled Europe, in clear 
and silver tones, and with language full of fervid 
energy, began to detail, in a short discourse, the 
principles of his religion, the air of wrapt atten- 
tion which pervaded the assembly was as remark- 
able as the scene was impressive. 

‘*A couple of days after the opening of the new 
church, Ronge was entertained at a banquet given 
by the citizens, to which I received an invitation, 
through the kind intervention of the Herr Kechler, 
the principal lawyer of the place, who was one of 
the leading men connected with the party. I went 
to the hotel about half an hour before the appoint- 
ed time, and found the apartment already quite 
full. ‘Two immense tables were ranged down the 
principal room, at which upwards of three hun- 
dred guesis were seated, in anxious expectation 
of the arrival of Ronge. I obtained a place very 
near the head of the table, and just opposite the 
seat of honor which the guest was to occupy. 
After various arrivals of different personages, each 
of whom the assembly had confident expectation 
was the great man, and after as m: ny disappoint. 
ments, the door was at length opened, and in he 
came, the whole company rising to receive him ‘ 
with the most rapturous enthusiasm. I was seated 
very nearly opposite M. Ronge, and had, conse- 
quently, a fair opportunity of making wy obser- 
vations upon his outward man. In person he is 
of the middle stature, with handsome countenance, 
dark piercing eyes, and a find head of long black 
hair; but I searched his face in vain for any of 
those lines of thought produced by severe study 
and reflection. ‘The expression was intelligent, 
but certainly not characterized by that earnest se- 
riousness which might have been expected. The 
chairman, rising, proposed to the company, the 
health of their guest, and at the conclusion of his 
speech placed upon his head a garland of flowers. 
Ronge then replied. He returned thanks for the 
enthusiastic reception he had met with, gave a 
detailed account of his progress through the va- 
rious towns he had recently visited, complimented 
the company assembled upon its respectability and 
numbers, and said a good deal, the purport of 
which I could not at the moment eatch, as he 
spoke with great rapidity and considerable gestic- 
ulation. When he had concluded, dinner was 
served up, of which he seemed to partake with 
great avidity, the crown of flowers remaining all 
the time wpof his head. When the soup had been 
served, and the banquet was approaching its mid- 

ile stage, | saw his next neighbor directing the 
attention of M. Ronge to me, and I heard him 
whisper the name of my country. I could instant- 
ly observe a sharp, quick glance of the eye direct- 
ed towards me; but no farther observation was 
ide until towards the conclusion of the repast; 
when, after the greater portion of the assembly 
had dispersed, M. Ronge directed his conversation 
me, and made many inquiries as to the exact 





¢ 
10 


condition of the Roman Catholics in this country, 
which | answered according to the best of my in- 
formation. He earried on the conversation exclu- 
sively in French, which he spoke with the same 
facility as German. 

**Upon the day following the banquet, there 
was to have been a still greater assembl y—in fact, 
a sort of ‘aggregate meeting’ of all the members 
of the New Catholic Church, held at He ridelberg. 
But a message from the Grand Duke of Baden to 
M. Ronge, politely conveyed by the lieutenant of 
police, put an end to the aff: air; and a second mes- 
sage, conveyed in the course of the same day, 
obliged the great reformer to quit the town in a 
very expeditious manner. Upon that very day, the 
Grand Duke, who gene rally resides either at Carls- 
ruhe or Manheim, happened to be in the town, on 
his way home from a grand **Landswirthschaft,’ 
or festival of the farming society, held at Mosbach, 
on the Neckar; and the contrast between the re- 
ception of him—the potentate, the grand monarch, 
the sovereign of the land, the man whose hands 
held the issues of life and death, who had soldiers 
under him, and ministers to do his will—and that 
of the reformer was most startling. From the 
windows of the ‘* Hotel Ernst,’’ I witnessed the 
duke’s departure; and a couple of carriages, with 
a few soldiers for an escort, formed the whole cor- 
tege. Few turned their heads as he passed by; 
and none bade ** God speed him!”’ An hour or 
two afterwards, the great reformer went on his 
way, and every house and every street poured 
forth its inhabitants. Men and women—youth 
and age—the professor and the student—the ma- 
tron and the girl—burghers—doctors—lawyers 
shopkeepers—men of all ranks and classes stream- 
ed forth in a mighty tide, to hail him ere he went. 
It was more like the triumphal procession of a 
conqueror than any thing else. Wreaths were 
flung down from the windows as he passed; ac- 
clamations rent the air: while the Grand Duke of 

saden, in his own dominion, passed unregarded 
by, the whole city rose like one man, to thunder 
forth their applause, and to bid farewell to the 
sehlecte falsche priester’ of Germany.” 
-7oor 
ASPIRATIONS. 


I waste no more in idle dre 


ims my life, my soul away, 


I wake to know my better sel{—I wake to watch and pray. 
Thought, feeling, time, on idols vain, I’ve lavished all too 
long, 


Henceforth to holier purposes I pledge myself, my song! 


Oh, still within the inner veil, upon the spirit’s shrine, 
Still unprofaned by evil, burns the one pure spark divine, 


Which God has kindled in us all, and be it mine to tend 


vestal thought and care, the light that 


Henceforth with 
lamp may lend. 
I shut mine eyes in grief and shame upon the dreary past, 


poured 


My heart, my soul, 
not last. 


recklessly on dreams that could 


My bark has drifted down the stream, at will of wind or 
wa 
An idl 


ve, 


, light and fragile 


Henceforth the tiller Truth shall hold, and steer as con- 
science tells, 

And I will brave the storms of Fate, though wild the ocean 
swells; 

I know my soul is strong and high, if once I give it sway, 

I feel a glorious power within, though light I seem and 


gay. 


Oh, laggard soul! unclose thine eyes 
soft, 


, no more in laxury 
Of joy ideal waste thyself! awake, and soar aloft! 


Unfurl this hour those faleon wings which thou dost fold 


too long : 
Raise to the skies thy lightning gaze, and sing thy loftiest 


song, Oscoop. 


thing that few had cared to save,'. 


WHAT DOST THOU HERE 
13 and 19, 


The still, small voice that in the prophet’s ear 


Sounded of old, is speaking to us now. 


Ist Kings, 


Hark to its call, “ Mortal, what dost thou here ?” 
Thy secret soul may best the truth avow; 
Look thou within, and sean its depths with care, 


And thoy shalt find the solemn answer there. 


In this fair world, where God has placed thy lot, 
Ask, has His glory been thy chicfest aim ? 

In that high quest, all baser cares forgot— 

Wild dreams of earthly splendor, power and fame; 
And all thy hopes on that foundation stayed, 


That resteth firm, though all beside should fade ’ 


In life’s bright morning, ere the eye grows dim, 
Or the step feeble, hast thou laid aside 

The world’s vain cares, and put thy trust in Him, 
Who to thy youth will prove the surest guide— 
And turned from pleasure’s devious lamp away, 
For the pure light that burns to perfect day ? 


Or hast thou in the service of thy God, 
Through a long course of years been deeply blest; 
Safe in His love the narrow path hath trod, 

And calmly waitest for thy heavenly rest 
If this thou doest here, thy hopes of Heave 


n 


Dwell on a rock that never can be riven. 


Or have the world’s fond ties enchain’d thy hea 
Thy best affections on a phantom thrown— 
Content to yield the Almighty but a part 

Of all those gifts that come from Him alone— 
And energies to garth’s vile uses bent, 


That were by Him for high attainment lent 


Has rose-lipped poesy with syren call, 

Wooed thee away from higher, holier things? 
Sweet though her fount may be, ’twill turn to gall, 
Unmixed with waters from eternal springs— 

Her blossoms are of earth, and must decay ; 


Then seck those flowers that cannot fade away. 


Has wealth allured thee with its glittering bait 
Or pleasure’s meteor caught thy wandering e: 
Oh! cease the vain pursuit ere yet tootate, 
Within thy very grasp they'll fade and die: 
Dash down the cup ere thou hast touched its brim, 


And seek the pearl of price that ne’er grows dim. 


Oh! grant us, Lord, a good account to give, 

When Thou shalt call us to Thy throne on high, 

And that upon the earth we all may live, 

To fit us for Thy service in the sky— 

And in Thy praise, with blissful hearts, to spend 

The glad eternity that knows no end. 
4.4% 


. GLAsGow 


SS 


To-Morrow.—And what is to-morrow? A 
time that always is to come and never comes— 
it is that part of eternity which lies beyond eter- 
nity—it is a name, a phantom, a misnomer. Does 
it deceive us?—why? Because we depend upon 
it—and forget that whatever we do, we must do 
to-day. Remember—all your labor in this world 
must be done to-day—there is no to-morrow. 


—_———_+oeo > ———— 


A True Remark.—While Dr. Franklin was 
in London in 1776, he spoke, in one of his letters 
to a friend in this country, of reports which were 
spread by his enemies to his disadvantage. His 
language is that of a Christian philosopher—yet 
how few emulate his example in these things. 

“IT give myself,” says he, ‘as little concern 
about them as possible. I have often met with 
such treatment from people that I was all the 
while endeavoring to serve. At other times | 
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have been extolled where [ had little or no merit. 
One’s true happiness depends more upon one’s 
own judgment of one’s self, or a conscientious- 
ness of rectitude in action and intention, and the 
approbation of those few who judge impartially, 
than upon the applause of the unthinking, undis- 
cerning multitude, who are apt to ery Hosanna 
to-day, and to-morrow, Crucify him.”’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1846. 


To Correspondents.—The Communication 
from S. S. G. has been received, and we intend 
to givg it a piace. 

Our friend M. has our thanks. We hope to 
receive more of her favors. 
Our friend S. wiil also accept our thanks for 
the Poetical Selections. 
oe 
John Randolph's Manumitted Slaves.—It is 
now thirteen years since the death of John Ran- 


dolph, in this city. ‘The remarkable circumstan- 


ces connected with this event—the feelings of 


remorse which attended his mind at the approach 
of his final close—the earnest desires which he 
expressed for the fulfillment of his intentions in 
regard to his fellow beings whom he had heid in 
bondage,—and the very interesting interviews 
which occurred between him and our late beloved 
friend, Dr. Joseph Parrish, which have been left 
on record by the latter, are no doubt fresh in the 
recollection of many of our readers. ‘The will, 
solemnly confirmed on the death bed of Randolph, 
met, however, with the most determined opposi- 
» part of many of his blood kin in Vir- 


Who put the most vigorous measures in 


thre 
wii 


tion on 
ginia, 
operation to defeat it—chiefly on the ground of 
the alledyed insanity of the testator. 

William Leigh, an intimate friend and neigh- 
bor of the deceased, and his executor, appeared 
on behalf of the will, and relinquished a legacy 
bequeatlied to him, in order to become a witness 
to its valid: 
mind when it was made—it being illegal for a 
party interested to appear as a witness. 

Suits at law were instituted, and the matter 
continued in litigation until the winter of 1845, 
when it was finally decided in favor of the will 
manumitting the slaves, which was confirmed in 


Philadelphia. By this will the bulk of John Ran- 


dolph’s cstate, which was very large, was left to 
his manumitted slaves, to be held in trust, and 


the inter But the 


pposition of the relatives to the deci- 


st expended for their benefit. 
continued 
sion, by ch they would be deprived of a parti- 
cipation ia the estate, induced the executor, Judge 
Leigh, to make a compromise, surrendering the 


property ivto their hands, provided the sum of 


$30,000 should be paid to him for the purpose 
of purchasing lands and settling the manumitted 
slaves in a free State. 

During the past spring Judge Leigh visited 
Ohio, and fixed upon a location in Mercer coun- 
ty, in the vicinity of the Manual Labor School 
under the charge of Augustus Wattles, and su- 


perintended by a committee holding in trust a 


ty and to the testator’s soundness of 


large fund left for the education of colored per- 
sons, by the late Samuel Emlen of Burlington. 
1000 acres of land have been purchased, and we 
now have intormation of the emancipated slaves, 


amounting to nearly 400, being upon it. 


The following extract from a letter from Cin- 
cinnati, published in the New York Tribune, 
gives an account of the passage of the company 
through that city. 


* But a sight more grateful to my eves, and 
which [ must acknowledge moistened them with 
tears, was the entrance and passage through the 
city of John Randolph's emancipated slaves, num- 
bering nearly four hundred. ‘They landed here 
from Virginia a few days since, and passed very 
quietly through the city in regular order to the 
canal boats on the Miami canal; their rear was 
brought up by him who was his master’s body 
servant for upwards of thirty years—he followed, 
leaning ona staff. | pursued the course of this 
motley cgllection of men, women and children, of 
all ages and sizes, to their place of embarkation, 
and with mingled feelings, where joy and pity 
both had a place. I felt a glad burst of joy that 
the yoke which had held in bondage 400 of God’s 
creation to the service and caprice ofa fellow man, 
was removed, and my pity was shed for their fu- 
ture fate, for I felt that viewed as they are by the 
mass as the despised of the race, how little sympa- 
thy and commiseration would be felt for their suc- 
cess and well being; for | heard murmurs of com- 
plaint around me issuing from many lips, that the 
State should not suffer Colonies of Free Blacks 
to settle within her borders, and it was intimated 
that the slaves would be likely to undergo trou- 
ble—that on the thousand acres of land in Mer- 
cer county which has been appropriated for their 
future homes, squatters have possession of part of 
it, who will be likely to contest ownership with 
the blacks; and when I reflected on the prone- 
ness of the white-skinned man to tyrannize over 
and take advantage of the black, I felt that these 
infant colonies of uneducated beings want the aid 
and co-operation of philanthropists. As | sur- 
veyed intently this large body of negroes, I no- 
ticed a marked difference between their appear- 
ance and that of the free blacks in our State. 
‘There was a downcast look among the emanci- 
pated, and a dejected appearance, as if they felt 
they had been trodden on; and it may have been 
my fancy, but I thought I saw depicted on the 


countenances of the more mature, a radiance of 


sunshine, as if they felt they were now embracing 
a freer and a purer atmosphere. What must have 
been their feelings of suspense and anxiety during 
the past thirteen years that the will has been 
contested, who can tell? Yes—the grasping ava- 
rice of man would gladly subverted the 
noble purpose of their owner—would have rivet- 
ed the fetters which bound them; but thanks to 
the supremacy of the law, the captive is free.— 
They were all clad in plain homespun. Their 
appearance in this city created a great feeling of 
interest and curiosity, and brought to remem- 


have 


a 


,brance the life and days of their eccentric own- 


” 


er. 


We have been pained to learn that resistance 
to the settlement of these people has been made 
by a portion of the people of Mercer county, and 
threats of injuring them have been held out. The 
latest accounts state, however, that Judge Leigh 
was on his way to the settlement, and that but 
little doubt existed that they would be comfort- 
ably located, as the opposition came but from a 
small portion of the inhabitants; the more sober 
and respectable portion having no objection to the 


ee erry ee eee 





settlement of a body of persons who are said to 


} 


be amongst the most moral and industrious of 


their class. 


. » 
4 
DIED. 


On the 10th inst. Amy Y« 


evening of the CUM, hear th 


80th year of her 


She died as she had lived—in p with all men; an 


in Hea 


ace 


there is no doubt her spirit was prepare dto meet 


ven the angelic anthem, “Come ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” 

On Sth-day morning, the 16th inst. Jou Rowterr, Sen 
in the 74th year of his age. 

On 3rd-day afternoon, the 2ist inst., Exizasera Jon 


aged 62 years. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The news by the arrival of the Cambria at Boston, whi 
will be found below, possesses much interest. The passag 
of the Corn Law Bill and the modification of the British 
Tariff, may materialiy influence the relations between 
Great Britain and this country. 

The Great Britain steamer has since arrived at New 
York with intelligence three days later. It consists chiefly 
of speculations regarding the new ministry. The old party 
lines are said to be very nearly broken up by Sir Robert 
Peel's stand against the Corn Laws: so that the new min- 
istry will be in the novel position of having no opposition. 
The Premier, Lord John Russell, is said to be regard- 
ed favorably by all parties. As he is now the Chief Ruler 


of the British Empire, we give below his address to his 
constituents for the light it throws on the internal condition 
and prospects of that great cx untry. 
The immense steamer Great Britain, which was looked 
upon as a failure in naval architecture, has earned for herself 
a good character—having made her last voyage out in 
twelve days and returned in thirteen days. It will be re- 


membered that she is propelled by a screw. 
The prospects of the Tariff Bill now before the Senate 
., The 


ly divided that there is a probability that the casting vote 


do not appear to have changes menators are so near- 


will devolve on the Vice President. His views are said t 
be favorable to the bill. 


There has been a terrible fire in Nantucket. 


There has been so little variation in the wholesale mar 
ket prices, that we have purposely omitted the Price Cur- 


rent. 


The retail markets are high—butter 25 cents. 


} 


Steamer Cambria.—The Caml 


the 17th. 


ria arrived at Boston on 
We make the following extracts from a daily 
paper. 

The advices are of the greatest importance. The Corn 
Bill has passed finally the House of Lords on third read- 
ing. This important event took place on the 
Thursday, the 25th of June. 

On Friday mo 
bert Peel and the rnment in 
the Irish Coercion Bill. 

On Saturday, Sir Robert Pee! 


evening « 





ng, the House of Commons left Sir Ro- 


Gove 





1 minority of 73 votes on 


proceeded to the Isle of 
Wight, for the purpose of tendering the resignation of him- 
self and his colleagues to the Queen. On the succeeding 
Monday night, Sir Robert made, in the House of Commons, 
a lengthened exposition of his motives for resigning th 
post oi premier, 

The London Times regards the new ministry favorably 
Sir Robert Peel views it without jealousy and*with a friend 
ly eye. It was generally thought that the new Premier 
will hastily wind up the business session, and dissolve the 
Parliament in the course of the autumn. 

The cotton market is in a very healthy condition, prices 
having advanced somewhat. 

Grain has experienced a further decline. 

The contemplated changes in the duties on sugar hav 
had an injurious effect. 

Ireland was again in an agitated state—several seriou 
riots having taken place. 

The trouble with 


severa 


the Caffees still continues. 


fights have taken place with the colonists. 

The greatest joy prevails in England, at the amicabl 
settlement of the Oregon question. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his speech when resigning the post 
of Premier, devoted an hour to the consideration of the 
subject of the Oregon and Mexican questions, and cor 
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gratulated the country that all causes of difficulty with the 
United States were settled, so far as that side of the Atlan- 
tic was concerned. 

The Duties Bill has passed. 

All eyes in England are now turned to the American 
Congress, and its decision upon the tariff question is anx- 
iously awaited. 

The New Council.—The 
as follows: 

Marquis of Landsdowne—Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

Ear] of Mar—Home Department. 

Sir George Grey—Secretary Foreign Affairs. 

Viscount Palmerston—Colonial Secre tary. 

Ear! Gray—Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord John Russcll—Chancellor of the Ex hequer. 

Mr. Chas. N. Wood—President Board of Trade 

Earl of Clarendon—Chief Secretary of 

Mr. Labouchere—Secretary of War. 

Hon. F. O. D. Maull—Attorne y General. 

Sir Thomas Wylde—Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Duke of Wellington—Commander-in-Chief of the Forces. 


new Cabinet will be composed 


Ireland. 


Lord Francis Edgarton has been raised to the Peerage, 
and his place in the House of Commons filled by an Ame- 
rican merchant, G, D. Brown. 


A Pope Elected.—Mitan, June 20th.—The election of a 
Pope was made with much greater despatch than was an- 
ticipated, having been accomplished in forty-eight hours. 


None of the foreign cardinals had time to be present. ‘The 
choice of the Conclave fell on Cardinal Paraties, who 


was accordingly proclaimed the 258th successor of Saint 
Peter, under the name of Pius IX. He is one of the young- 
est curdinals ever elected to the Papacy, being only fitty- 
four years of age. He possesses a high character for piety, 
virtue and talent; and is said to be one of the most liberal 
and enlightened men of Italy. The Roman States have had 
need of such a man,—and great hopes are entertained that 
he will adopt some sweeping reforms, and make some con- 
cessions to the people. If he does not, most assuredly there 
will be disturbances, for the position of the people of the 
Roman States is most intolerable.— Foreign Paper. 


-7co + 


Adjournment.—Both Houses of Congress have agreed to 
adjourn on the 10th of next month, 


An Agricultural Exhibition will be held at the 
Sun Village, on the Germantown Road, on the 30th of 9th 
and Ist of 10th month next. The premiums for animals 
will be confined exclusively to those owned in the State— 
except when assurance is given that they will be 
to remain in the State at least nine months. 


Rising 


allowed 


Flour was selling at St. Louis on the 10th inst., at $2,06 
per barrel!! 


The Slave Trade.—Cyrus Libby, charged with having 
ween engaged in the S Trade, is now on trial at Port- 
, in the State of Maine, before the Circuit Court of the 
United States,—Judges Woodbury and Ware presiding. 


mve 
' . 
ina 


Costly Edifice—A building has recently been put up in 
New York, called Trinity Church, which cost $46,000.— 
The pews recently sold for $103,000 at public auction. 


Travelling—A man, his wife, and six children, on their 
way to Preble county, Ohio, stoppec at Cincinnati recently. 
They had travelled 700 miles—the youngest child and the 
baggage were on a wheelbarrow, the ge, pro- 


il only C2 
pelied by turns by the company. 


rri2 

Paupers Sent Back.—We have been informed 
“ Bunker Hill Aurora,” that the city authorities of Boston 
have just sont back by the ship Joshua Bates, some 
80) paupers, who have recently been sent « 


trom pauper houses in Ireland. 


. 2 } 
» Says the 


70 or 


yut here probably 


Warprr Orrice, ? 


Nantuckct, Tuesday, July 14, 8 o’clock, A. M. ¢ 
It becomes our melancholy duty to record one of the 
most calamitous fires that ever happened in this place. At 


} 3 i. 
eleven oO CciocK 


last evening our inhabitants were aroused 
with the appalling cry of fire, and it was soon discovered 
in the store oecupied by E. G. Kelley. ‘The flames spread 
with such rapidity as to bafile every effort to 


re press 
them—the expedient of blowing up houses was resorted to 
as the only means to arrest the conflagration—but it would 
eem with little More . dings 
were thas de stroyed, and indeed many more would have 
been, but that ali the powder in the place was consuined. 
The town presents a scene of devastation that language 
cannot describe. The whole square of buildin: 
y M m4 Centre, B d Federal 


ind nearly all the buildings opposite 
g I 


success, than twenty buil 


es bounded 


roed an streets, is in ruins, 


’ 


those which formed 


unre 
adainage 


is estimated at $800,000 to $1,600,000. 


Lornadlo at SyracuseOn the 11th inst. says the Toesin, 
tre tornado visited this place. About half. 
t gust of wind, accompanied by wind and 
the west. It did not last five mi: 
n that time it prostrated upwards forty c! 


past 
rain, 


utes, 





Pst nm US Irom 


o umneys, 


unroofed several buildings, and blew down and broke large 
trees in its course. It took part of the roof off the Ameri- 
tan Hotel, and several chimneys in Exchange Block were 


blown down. Several roofs were much damaged by the 
falling chimneys. No lives were lost so far as we have 
learned. In Auburn, the roof of the American Hotel was 


torn otf and carried several rods. 
Milk and Eggs.—It is said to have been accurately esti- 
annual consumption of 


mated that the ’ 
New York amounts to 27,000,000 gallons. ‘The number 


of Eggs annually consumed is put down at 6,000,000. 


Admirable Invention —We would recommend to the at- 
tention of builders, and all others interested, an invention 
recently patented, called Jones’s Sash Locks, w hich are de- 


lsigned to answer the doubie purpose of supporting the sash 
lin any particular position, and preventing the possibility of 


its being removed by 
we 


ersons ‘These locks, 
of cords and 
They are not 
great saving of labor; the window 
frames not requiring to i boxed, as is the when the 


nm the outside. 
the use 
weights, especially in small dwelling houses 
only much cheaper, but « 


i 
think, will entirely supersede 


Case 


cord and pully are used. A. N. Merriman is the agent.— 
|'T'hese locks can be seen at the store of Evans & Watson, 


76 South Third Street, Philada.—Sun. 


Self-Adjusting Railroad Brake.— 
lumbia county, New York, 
Brake, by means of which it is believed that calli sions up- 
on railroads may be ntirely obviated. ‘This inven- 
tion places the whole train under the immediate control of 
the engineer, who, by touching a lever, breaks the speed ot 
each car. Mi any acci ide nts occur sudden! yy belore the b 
men can get to their stations. Thayer’s plan, by 
the whole train simultane ously, prev nts th 
cars by running into each other. If this 
when fully tested, accomplishes the object 
designed, the liability to accidents will be gre 
ed.— Albany Evening Journal. 


Edwin Thaye r, of Co- 


has invented a Sel t-Adjusting 


almost e 


iAAC- 
irresting 

crushing of 
improvement, 
for which it is 
ally diminish- 


To Destroy Mildew.—It is said a weak solution of whale 
oil soap, in the 


proportion ol two pounds ot soap to about 


fifteen gallons of wat r, will check and entirely destroy th 


mildew on the gooseberry, peach, grape vine, &c. Kc. 
1 Raven.—A late English paper speaking of the death 
of a raven twenty-eight years old, says:—“ This singular 


bird was bred in Grove Park, and could talk as plain as any 


man, so far as his knowledge extended. In pomt of imnita- 
tion he was inimitable, and could mimic any thing he ever 
heard. Like many others s tribe, he was exceedingly 
mischievous, but gener amusing. Put his m st 

was his correct repetiti n of the Lord’s prayer, whi r 


emphasis and distinct enunciation 
credit to many a 


1, would have been no dis 


village schoolmaster.” 


200e> 
LORD J. RUSSELL’S ADDRESS TO HIS CON. 
STITUENTS. 
Gentlemen,—The administration of Sir Robert 
Peel having been dissolved, her Majesty has been 
pleased to confer upon me the office of First Lord 


of the Treasury; my seat in Parliament has, 
therefore, become vacant, and is again at your 


disposal. 

When you did me the honor to ask me to re- 
present you, I consented to become a candidate, 
not merely or chiefly because the distinction of 
representing the City of London was a just object 
of ambition, but because I wished to obtain for the 
principles of commercial freedom the sanction of 
your approbation. 

Although I was elected by a very small ma- 
jority, and the elections of 1841 were adverse to 
my hopes, and favorable to the doctrines of pro- 
tection, every year that has since elapsed has 
witnessed some relaxation of restriction, and some 
advance towards the establishment of the princi- 
ple for which [ contended. 

Finally, we have this vear seen Sir Robert 
Peel propose and carry a measure for a total re- 
peal of the duties upon foreign corn. 

You may be assured that I shall not desert, 
office, the principles to which L adhere 
they were less favorably received. 
deed, claim the merit either of having carried 
measures of free-trade as 1 Minister, or 
so prepared the public mind by any exert 
mine, as to convert what would have been 
practicable attempt into a certain 
others belong those distinctions 


in 
1 when 
l cannot, in- 


of having 


an im- 

victory. To 
But I have en- 
deavored to do my part in this great work ace 


] 
¢ 
yrde- 


Milk in the city of 


jhomage of respect and regret to the 


ions of 


ing to my means and convictions; first, by pro- 
posing a temperate relaxation of the Corn Jaws, 
and afterwards, when that measure had been re- 
peatedly rejected, by declaring in favor of total 
repeal, and using any influence I could exert to 
prevent the continuance of the struggle for an ob- 
ject not worth the cost of a conflict. 

] trust that the measures of commercial free- 
dom which still remain to be accomplished, will 
not occasion the renewal of angry conflict. The 
Government of this country ought to behold with 
an impartial eye the various portions of the com- 
munity engaged in agriculture, in manufactures, 
and in commerce. ‘I'he feeling that any one of 
them is treated with injustice, provokes ill-will, 
disturbs legislation, and diverts attention from 
many useful and necessary reforms. Great social 
improvements are required; public education is 
lamentably imperfect; the treatment of criminals 
is a problem yet undecided; the sanatory condition 
of our towns and villages has been grossly ne- 
glected; the administration of our colonies de- 
mands the most earnest and deliberate attention. 
Our recent discussions have laid bare the misery, 
the discontent, and outrages of Ireland; they are 
too clearly authenticated to be denied, too exten- 
sive to be treated by 
hensive measures, 

Should you again elect me your member, it 
will be my duty to consider all these important 
matters in conjunction with those whom her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to call to her councils. 

At the present moment any further explanation 
of my views would be unauthorized and imper- 
fect. 1 have the honor to be, 
and obedient 


any but the most compre- 


vour most faithful 
servant, J. RUSSELL. 


——__———_ + Boo & - - 

CEREMONIES AT ROME ON ‘THE 
THE POPE. 

the 


IEATH OF 


The 
observed at Rome on the death of the 
Pontiff : 

‘As soon as the reigning Pope has ceased to 
live, the Pope’s great Chamberlain, accompanied 
by the Clerks of the Apostolic Chamber, is con- 
ducted to the bed-room of the deceased Pontiff, 
where he verifies his mortal remains, and receives 
from the bands of the Master of the Chamber, the 
‘fisherman’s ring.’ This ring, and the seal of 
the ‘leaden seal,’ oken by the 


presence of 


following are principal ceremonies 


sovereign 


bulls, called are br 
chief master of the ceremonies in the 
ill the cardinals. The Pope's great ¢ 
then holds a congregation with the s 
nd in this re-union he appoints all th 
the Chamber. 

‘Twenty-four hours after the Pope's 
body isembalmed. In the evening « 
day, it is transported to the church o 
with the same 


hamberlain 
Clerks, 


officers of 


ine 


death, his 
f the third 
St. Peter's 
» that surround the Sove- 
Pontiff on solemn occasions—tli 
a detachment of artillery which 
the cortege. 


pom, 


reign re is also 
forms a part of 
thus embalmed, remains 


exposed in the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament 


a 
he body, 


during three days,—the head turned towards the 
altar, and the feet touching the railing which 


encloses the chapel. The people their last 
mortal re- 
mains of the Pope by kissing his feet through the 
bars. 

* A large and rich catafalque is 1 
this period in the middle of the principal nave of 
the basilica. The portrait of the deceased Pope, 
and the most memorable events of his reign, are 
painted, and ornament the different 
mausoleum. 


ing of 


sed during 


sides of the 
"The funeral commences in the even- 
the third day by the ceremony of inter- 
ment, which takes place in the presence of the 
creat Chamberlain, the cardinals appointed by 
the deceased, and the clerks of . 
The body, enclosed in a triple 


the ¢ 
coffin, is 


Chamber.— 
ifterwards 
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placed near the chapel of the choir until the time 
of sepulture. 

«The funeral ceremonies last during nine days 
The cardinals, prelates, magistrates of Rome, 
officers of the pontificial household—all those, in 
fact, who usually assist in the Papal chapels, are 
present at these occasions. ‘Tie Sacred College 
assembles before the funeral mass, in the sacristy 
of St. Peter’s, and there appoints the different 
public officers for the government of Rome, the 
Council of State, and the Conclave.” 

“The Church of Rome,” says Galignani’s Mes- 
senyer, “is now rendering to the deceased Pope 
its last offices, which are called the Noven Diali, 
because they last nine days. ‘The cardinals for- 
mally assembled, exercise the sovereign authority, 
and are making preparations for the great act of 
the election of a successor to the late ponuff, who 
must be one of their body. The diplomatists are ad- 
mitted to short audiences. Each minister, after the 
usual compliments, ventures to vive his private re- 
commendations, but always in general terms, wait- 
ing till his letters of credence are to be enounced, 
and which must be addressed to the Sacred Col- 
lege, which receives them at the grated wicket 
of the Conclave. In the evening of the day when 
the Cardinals enter into Conclave, they proceed 
there in procession, chanting the ‘* Vent Creator.” 
During this evening, the members of the diplo- 
matic body may enter into the Conclave, and 
even the cells or apartments of the Cardinals. 
At the closing of the night, an official walks 
through the corridors ringing a bell as the signal 
of departure, and the Conclave is closed in, not 
to be re-opened until afier the election is consum- 
inated: All this will pass on the Lith inst., be- 
tween 7 and 10 o'clock. The Conclave is guard- 
ed by a prince, called the Marshal of the Con- 
clave, posted at the outer gates. The first steps 
in the election will be taken on the 12th. 

* All business is suspended during the sitting of 
the Conclave, even the tribunals suspend their 
proceedings, and the only authorities that retain 
their functions are the Camelingua, the Grand 
Penitentiary, and the Vicar of Rome. No or- 
der can be issued from any other authority, with- 
out being specially confirmed by the assembled 
Cardinals, which confirmation is transmitted im- 
mediately to the Governor of Rome and the T'rea- 
surer General. According to the custosn which 
has always been observed, the arrival of the Car- 
dinal Legates and the foreign Cardinals will be 
waited for before the election is seriously entered 
upon. ‘The first may arrive at Rome in time for 
the second or third day of the Noven Diali, and 
the others by the twentieth day after the death of 
the Pope; consequently there cap be no election 
before the 20th 
event shall occur. 


inst., unless some unforeseen 
‘To constitute a valid election, 
the candidate must obtain at least two thirds of 
the votes minus his own. If forty-five Cardinals 
are assembled, he must have thirty votes, and if 
there be forty-six, the majority must be thirty- 
one. Ifthe Conclave be composed of fifty-seven 


members, the election will be completely canon- | 


ical if one of the candidates has thirty-eight votes 
without reckoning bis own.” 


+eeoe > 
BURNING OF AN INDIAMAN AT SEA. 

dy the arrival of the Agincourt East Indiaman 
at Gravesend from Calcutta, we are in receipt of 
intelligence of the total loss of the William Rath- 
bone, East Indiaman, by fire on the night of the 
8th of May, whilst on her homeward voyage.— 
The William Rathbone was an English ship of 
500 tons burthen. She sailed from Calcutta in 
the early part of the spring, with a valuable car- 
go of rice, sugar, and other articles of East India! 
produce. She carried no passengers—her crew, 
with her master, Capt. Hoseason, consisted of 23! 


hands. ‘The fire occurred about 5 o'clock in the 


evening, the ship being in lat. 32 N. long. 36 W. 
about 500 miles to the westward of the Western 
Islands. For some days previous an intense heat 
had emanated from the hold of the vessel, so much 
so that some of the crew could not remain below 
in the forecastle, but made up their beds on deck; 
the inconvenience being rendered more painful by 
the excessive heat of the weather. Ships laden 
with jute and cotton had been known to heat to a 
considerable extent; but the seamen had not the 
slightest suspicion of the vessel being on fire. 
The alarm was raised by a boy who discovered a 
quantity of smoke issuing from the fore hatchway. 
All hands were turned up. ‘The hatchways were 
removed, and the smoke ascended in dense vol- 
umes—the cargo being evidently on fire from the 
overheating of the jute. ‘I'he first step taken by 
Capt. Hoseason was to throw the powder over- 
board. He then urged his men in every possible 
way to extinguish the fire. ‘The men exerted 
themselves strenuously, but finding the water they 
threw down the hatchways had no effect, they re- 
placed them, with a view of stifling the fire.— 
They then launched the long-boat, and commen- 
ced cutting holes in her sides so as to admit water 
to drown the flames, supposing the principal body 
of it existed at the bottom, and so arranging their 
plans that in the event of subduing the fire, the 
holes could be easily plugged up. Long before 
this, three boats well manned from the Agincourt, 
which had kept company with the unfortunate 
ship for two or three days, arrived under charge 
of Mr. Harris, the chief mate, and did all in their 
power to aid the crew of the William Rathbone. 
Discovering, however, the flames rapidly increas- 
ing, they resolved to abandon the ship to her fate, 
as they could not remain on her decks in conse- 
quence of the intense heat. ‘They had scarcely 
got on board the Agincourt before the fire rose up 
the hatchways of the ill-fated ship, and communi- 
eating to the rigging, soon presented an entire 
blaze. The scene is described as imposing in the 
extreme. The night was very clear, and owing to 
the inflammable nature of the cargo, it burnt with 
the greatest brilliancy, and must have been visible 
inany miles round. ‘The flames raged until eight 
o'clock the next morning, when, having burned 
to the water’s edge, she went down in deep wa- 
ter. ‘The Agincourt remained by her to the last; 
in fact, she was becalmed and unable to make 
way, the captain, Mr. Nisbett, having the conso- 
lation of being the means of saving the whole of 
hercompany. With the exception of the captain, 
they were unable to rescue anything belonging 
to them; all they had were the clothes they stood 
in. On the Agincourt arriving in the river, the 
owner, Richard Green, very humanely directed 
the destitute crew of the William Rathbone to be 
sheltered and fed at his Sailor's Home, in the 
East India Road, Poplar, where they are receiv- 
ing every kindness their unfortunate condition de- 
mands. ‘The ill-fated ship is said to have been 
heavily insured.— Newry (Ireland) Examiner. 
eeewe Fn 

Flesh Turned to Stone.—The London cor- 
respondent of the Boston Atlas states that Dr. 
Silvestre, an Italian, has revived the discovery of 
‘“*a method of hardening, even to the consistency 
or rather solidity of marble, any organized sub- 
stance. He is further said to have exhibited, 
amongst other specimens of his skill, ‘ta woman’s 
head, with the hair parted and dressed, the hair 
retaining its flexible properties and color, although 
the surface from which it grew resembled stone. 
‘There was also a child’s hand, plump and dimpled 
as in life, but cold, semi-transparent, and ringing 
like marble when struck. A piece of liver, of its 
deep, rich, chocolate brown color, somewhat re- 
sembling red granite; and a petrified tongue ap- 
peared as if it never could have emitted a sound. 


[t was literally ‘a tongue in stone.’’’ The learned 
Doctor says, that so cheap is the process, that at 
a very small expense our dead friends may be 
turned into stone. ‘Ihis process throws entirely 


into the shade the Egyptian art of embalming. 


ote 
A KISS FOR A BLOW 

A visitor once went into a school in this city, 
says the Boston Sun, where he saw a boy and a 
girl on one seat, who were brother and sister. 
In a moment of thoughtless passion the little boy 
struck his sister. ‘The little girl was provoked, 
raised her hand to return the blow. Her 
face showed that rage was working within, and 
her clenched fist was aimed at her brother, when 
her teacher caught her eye. “ Stop, my dear,” 
said he, “* vou had better kiss your brother than 
strike him.’ The look and the word reached 
her heart—her hand dropped. She threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. The boy 
was moved. He could have stood against the 
blow, but he could not withstand a sister's kiss. 
He compared the provocation he had given her, 
with the return she had made, and the tears roll- 
ed down his cheeks. ‘This affected the sister, 
and with her little handkerchief she wiped away 
his tears. But the sight of her kindness only 


and 


made him ery the faster; he was completely sub- 
dued. Her teacher then told the children al- 
ways to return a kiss for a blow, and they would 
never get anv more blows. If men, women, 
families, communities and nations, would act on 
this same principle, this world would almost cease 
to be a vale of tears. * Nation would not lift up 
sword against nation, neither would they learn 


war any more.”’ 


*eeer 


We account the Holy Seriptures, without all de- 
ceit or equivocation, the most excellent writings 
in the world; to which not only no other writings 
are to be preferred, but even in divers respects 
not comparable thereto.— Barelay's Apology. 


<< o + 


From Merry’s Museum. 
TRUSTING AN INDIAN CHIEF; 
Or Confidence Returned. 

One of the first settlers in Western New York 
was Judye W———., who established himself at 
Whitestown, about four miles from Utica. He 
brought his family with him, among whom was a 
widowed daughter with an only child—a fine boy 
about four years old. You will recollect that the 
country around was an unbroken forest, and this 
was the domain of the savage tribes. 

Judyve W. saw the necessity of keeping on good 
terms with the Indians, for as he was nearly alone, 
he was completely at their mercy. Accordingly 
he took every opportunity to assure them of his 
kindly feeling, and to secure their good will in re- 
turn. Several of the Chiefs came to see him, and 
all appeared pacific. But there was one thing 
that troubled him; an aged Chief of the Seneca 
tribe, and one of great influence, who resided at 
the distance of a dozen miles, had not yet been 
to see him, nor could he ascertain the views and 
feelings of the sachem in respect to his settlement 
in that region. At last he sent him a message, 
and the answer was the chief would visit him on 
the morrow. 

‘True to his appointment, the sachem came. 
Judge W. received him with marks of respect, 
and introduced his wife, his daughter and little 
boy. ‘The interview that followed was interest- 
Upon its results, the Judge was convinced 
his security might depend, and he was, therefore, 
exceedingly anxious to make a favorable impres- 
sion upon the distinguished chief. 


ing. 


Ile expressed 


his desire to settle in the country, to live on 
terms of amity and good fellowship with the In- 
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dians, and to be useful to them by introducing 
among them the arts of civilization. 

The chief heard him out, and then said, “ Bro- 
ther, you ask much and you promise much. 
What pledge can you give of your faith? ‘lhe 
white man’s word may be good to the white man, 
yet it is but wind when spoken to the Indian,” 
said the sachem. 

“JT have put my life in vour hands,” said the 
Judge, “is not that an evidence of my good in- 
tention? I have placed confidence in the Indian, 
and will not believe that he will abuse or betray 
the trust that is thus reposed.”’ 

*‘ So much is well,”’ replied the chief “the In- 
dian will repay confidence with confidence; if 
you will trust him, he will trust you, Let this 
boy go with me to my wigwam; I will bring him 
back in three days with my answer!” 

If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the mo- 
ther, she could not have felt a deeper pang than 
went to her heart as the Indian made this propo- 
sal. She sprang forward, and running to the boy 
who stood at the side of the sachem looking into 
his face with pleased wonder and admiration, she 
encircled him in her arms, and pressing him to 
her bosom, was about to fly from the room. A 
gloomy and ominous frown came over the sa- 
chem’s brow, but he did not speak. 

But not so with Judge W. He knew that the 
success of their enterprise (the lives of his fami- 
ly) depended upon the decision of a moment.— 
* Stay, stay, my daughter,”’ said he. “ Bring back 
the boy, I beseech you. Te is not more to you 
than to me. I would not risk a hair of his head: 
but, my child, he must go with the chief. God 
will watch over him! Tle will be as safe in the 
sachem’s wigwam as beneath our own roof, and 
in your arms.” 

The agonized mother hesitated for a moment; 
she then slowly returned, placing the boy upon 
the knee of the chief, and kneeling at his feet, 
burst into a flood of tears. ‘The gloom passed 
from the sachem’s brow, but he said not a word. 
He arose and departed. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agony of the 
mother for the three ensuing days. She was agi- 
tated by contending hopes and fears. In the 
night she awoke from sleep, seeming to hear the 
screams of her child calling on its mother for 
help! But the time wore slowly away—and the 
third day came. How slowly did the hours pass! 
The morning waned away—noon arrived—yet 
the sachem came not. ‘There was gloom over 
the whole household. The mother was pale and 
silent. Judge W. walked the floor to and fro, 
going every few minutes to the door and looking 
through the opening in the forest towards the 
sachem’s abode. 


At last, as the rays of the setting sun were 
thrown upon the tops of the trees around, the 
eagle feathers of the chief were seen dancing 
above the bushes in the distance. He advanced 
rapidly, and the little boy was at his side. He 
was gaily attired as a young chief—his feet being 
dressed in moccasins; a fine beaver skin was on 
his shoulders, and eagle’s feathers were stuck in 
his hair. He was in excellent spirits, and so 
proud was he of his honors that he seemed two 
inches taller than he was before. He was soon 
in his mother’s arms, and in that brief minute 
she seemed to pass from death to life. [It was a 
happy meeting—too happy for me to describe. 
“The white man has conquered!” said the sa- 
chem; “hereafter let us be friends. You have 
trusted an Indian, he will repay you with confi- 
dence and friendship.” 

He was as good as his word; and Judge W. 
lived for many years in peace with the Indian 
tribes, succeeded in laying the foundation of 
burishing and prosperous Community 


and 


BUTTER MAKING. 

Milk Apartments, &c.—The milk cellar should 
be deep, well ventilated and dry; the bottom cov- 
ered with stone flagging. Bricks will 
milk and other liquids that may fall upon them; 
and will soon contract mildew, the smell of which, 
like the odor of cheese, vegetables, fish, or fow! 
of any kind, will be imparted to the cream and 
butter. Over this cellar should be the dairy room, 
with shelves to set milk upon in cool weather; 
the cellar to be used during the extremes of heat 
and cold. The temperature of the milk apart- 
ment, if possible, should never be above sixty 
degrees nor below forty-five. Yet kettles should 
not stand in the dairy room, neither should churn- 
ing, cheese making, nor cleaning milk vessels be 
done there, but in a convenient room near by. 

Cream may be kept much longer if it be kept 
in a white oak vessel, with a tioht cover, and a 
faucet or tap near the bottom, to draw off the 
milk when it settles, before the customary daily 
stirring. The quality of the butter is much im- 
proved by this management. If the milk be not 
drawn off and it be churned with the cream, the 
butter will be longer in coming, and it will show 
specks of sour curd, taste like cheese, and will 
soon become rancid. Butter will come quickly 
at all seasons of the year, if the cream be ofa 
temperature of from sixty to seventy-five degrees; 
to this end, use hot water in winter, and ice in 
summer; but never add either to the cream, in 


absorb 


or out of the churn. 


Salt.—Pure salt crystalizes into perfect cubes. 
All other forms of crystalization found in com- 
mon salt, arise from impurities; those of a needle 
shape in Liverpool bag, or blown salt, indicate 
the presence of lime, magnesia, &c. One great 
cause of the failure in making good butter, may 
be traced to the use of impure salt. Rock salt, 
and the large lumps of Turk’s Island, washed, 
dried, and finely pulverized, are preferable to all 
other kinds, being highly preservative, and hard- 
ening the butter, so that it will be sooner ready 
to work over in warm weather. ‘The Liverpool 
bag, or blown salt, the Salina salt, in small bags 
from New York, and the fine part of every kind 
of imported salt, contains a great portion of im- 
purity. Less than one ounce of pure salt is suf- 
ficient fora pound of butter; (many put in but 
half an ounce;) in all cases leave out sugar and 
saltpetre. 

In the manufacture of cheese, a preference is 
sometimes given to Liverpool bag, or blown salt. 
This contains salt of lime and magnesia, which 
attracts moisture from the air, and has the de- 
sirable effect of softening the cheese; and the 
pungent bitter taste which they impart to it, is an 
improvement in the estimation of some. 


General Remarks.—The cream should not 
rise more than thirty-six hours; it should be 
sweet when taken off, and sweet when churned; 
yet there is a degree of maturity to be acquired 
by keeping. 

The kegs for packing butter should be made 
of white oak, bilging in the form of casks, for the 
more perfect exclusion of air, and convenience 
of transportation. If the butter is not to be sent 
to a warm climate, or a foreign market, let the 
bilging kegs have movable covers to accommo- 
date inspection; they should be 
strong brine, made also of pure 
that justice may be done to the purchasers in 
tare, and to save the butter from being spoiled 
one or two inclies deep all round, from its contact 
with dry wood. In case the wood is any thing 
but white oak, there is danger of giving an un- 
pleasant taste to the whole. For the conveni- 
ence of families, the size should vary fram twen- 
ty-five to fifty pounds. A large keg of butter is 
exposed to the air fora long time while on broach 


oa, i ° 
soaked in a 


salt, in order 


in a small family, and the bottom in consequence 
becomes rancid. 

The consumer will cheerfully pay an extra 
price for one hundred pounds of butter packed 
in four kegs instead of one. No salt should be 
put on the sides, bottom, or between the Jayers. 
If the kegs are made with covers, put a cloth 
over the top, and cover that with pure fine salt. 
Keep a cloth wet with strong brine, over the 
butter while the keg is filling, to exclude the air. 
‘The practice of washing butter is not approved 
of in Europe; it destroys its fragrance and sweet- 
ness by dissolving the sugar of milk, which it is 
said is always present in good butter. Jt is prac- 
ticed in Holland, when the article is designed for 
exportation to India; then the operation is usually 
performed with cold strong limpid brine made of 
pure salt, and pure water; water that las lime in 
it will not answer, as the lime is readily absorbed 
by the butter. 

To exclude the air more effectually during the 
process of putting down, let a little melted sweet 
butter be run into the cavity, where the bottom, 
head and staves come together; then after each 
layer is completed, let the dairy woman pass her 
finger round so as to press the butter hard and 
close against the side.—Prov. Transcript. 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 
boom KIMBER, Jr... HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
i TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 
E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 


give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 





DAGUERREOTYPE. 
aes Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo. 23—tf£8 R. DOUGLASS, 
CHOICE 


FAMILY FLOUR. 

’|\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tfl 


DRY GOODS. 

fT‘HE Subscribers having entered into the Dry Goods 
| business, would respectfully invite the attention of 
Friends to their assortment of Goods, which they will en- 
deavor to keep as select as can be met with elsewhere; and 
as their situation is a convenient one for Friends general- 
ly, they will be obliged by their calling and examining 
their Stock, which will consist, in part, of 

Mode col’d Mous. de Laines, neat style do. 

Neat Prints, Small Plaid Ginghams, 

Neat Manchester and American do. 

Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Gauze, 

Book Muslins, and Handkerchiefs, 

Corded and Marseilles Skirts, 

Plaid and Striped Muslins, 

Cambric, Jaconett, Mull, Swiss and Nansook do. 

Gloves, Hosiery, Irish Linens, Sheetings, Table Linen, 

Napkins, Doylies, Flannels, Muslins, &c., &c., &c. 


William Johns, JOHNS & PAYNE 


Joseph T. Johns . ; 
as : , N. Ex hand Arch Sts 
Edwin W. Payne. N. E. corner 4th and Arch Ste 


Tmo. 18—tf. 16 


PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e} Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
|> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 








